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SEVENOAKS” nC} LP. SF Aone arc’ inviseal 
for the post of Full-time Agent. Salary and con-' 
ditions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
_ Application forms from Dr. G. P. Thorley-Lawson, 
‘“‘Rabymere’’, Badgers Road, Badgers Mount, Seven-. 
oaks, to whom they should be anes -by’ not later 
than 20 June, 1950. 


' DORKING CEP: are you camara! fond of hard 
work, and keen to make a reputation as an 
organiser? If so, there is a job waiting for you as 
our Secretary-Agent. Plenty of lovely scenery and 
plenty of. organisational problems. Considerable 


_._growih_in Party membership. Salary and conditions - 


in accordance with National Agreement and appoint- 
ment in consultation with National Executive Com- 
.Application forms from Mrs. P. Jequier, 
Bourneside, Gomshall, Surrey, to be seturmed not 
later than 22 June, 1950. 


HAYES & HARLINGTON C.L.P.—Applications 
are invited for the post of full-time Agent. Salary 
jand conditions in accordance with the National 
Application forms can be obtained 
from Mr. W. G. Spalding, 28 Wimborne Avenue, 
Hayes, Middi!esex, to whom they should be returned 
. not later than 21 June, 1950. 


DOVER C.L.P.—Applications are invited for the 
post of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and con- 
ditions in accordance with National Agreement. 
. Application forms from P. C. Baynton, Acting 
Secretary, 17 Effingham Crescent, Dover, to whom 
-- they must be returned not later than 24 June, 1950. 


MITCHAM C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with National Agreement. 
Application forms from Mr. D. Dixon, 7 Farm 
Lane, Purley, Surrey, to whom they must be 
returned not later than 30 June, 1950. 


SOUTH BEDS. C.L.P.—Applications are invited 
for the post of full-time Agent. Salary and con- 
~ ditions in accordance with National Agreement. 
Application forms from Miss J. Johnson, 15 
Florence Avenue, Sundon Park, Luton, Beds., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 20 June, 
1950. 


ROMFORD C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the ‘post of’ full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and 


~.. conditions in accordance with National Agreement. 


“Application forms may be obtained from Mr. C. T. 
Windle, 79 Market Place, Romford, Essex, to 
whom they should be returned not later than 30 
June, 1950. 


MONTGOMERY C.L.P.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Agent. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with National Agreement. Application 
forms “from Myr. Cliff Pritchard, ‘‘Maesgwyn,’’ 
Pontdo'goch, Caersws, Montgomery, to whom they 
must be returned not later than 24 June, 1950. 


NORTH LANARK C.L.P. invites applications 
forthe post of full-time Agent-Organiser, Salary 
and conditions in accordance with National Agree- 
sment. Application forms from Mr. R. Stewart, 
Secretary, 28 Hawthorn Drive, Harthill, Lanark- 
shire, to whom they must be returned not later 
than -24 June, 1950. 


ROSSENDALE C.L.P. require full-time Agent. 
Appointment in accordance with National condi- 
tions. Application forms obtainable from Mr. H. 


"Edwards, 2 Whittle Street, Rawtenstall, Lancs., to 


_.Whom they must be returned not later than 30 


June, 1950. 


“BRIDGWATER” CLP. 


WORCESTER CLP.—Applichtions sare 
for the post of full-time -Secretary-Agent. 
and conditions in accordance with National Agr oe= 
nient.  Apptication forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Worcester Labour Party, 18 New 
Street, Worcester, to whom they must be return) 
not later than 23 June, 1950. : 


invités applications’ tot 
the post of full-imme Agent. Salary and conditi 
in accordance with National Agreement. 

tion forms may be obtained from Mr. E. 
Secretary, 177 Taunton Road, Bridgwater, Some 
to whom they must be returned not later 
30th June, 1950. 


NOTICE 


Would any reader who has copies of tal 
Labour Organiser for the months of 
August and December, 1946, please send 
them to: The Editor, Labour Organiser, 
Labour Party, syn sesh House, a 
Square, London, S.W.x 
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Assisting Marginal Seats 


By FRANK SHEPHERD, Secretary, Southern Regional Council 


"HE TERM ‘MARGINAL’ has a new signifi- 
cance for Members of Parliament and 
Agents of all Parties. The General 
* Election of February, 1950, indicated that 
the nation is divided. It has not finally 
_maade up its mind ‘for’ or ‘against’ Labour. 
Neyer before in modern political history 
have so many Parliamentary con- 
 stituencies been labelled ‘marginal’, 

This situation provides a fine field for 
‘Socialist missionary enterprise. Strong 
Labour Parties with ‘firm majorities on 

- local authorities and Labour representa- 
tives in the House of Commons, must 
now play a part in winning other areas for 
the Cause. 

_ Perhaps two sections of the community, 

the Non-conformists and the Tory Party, 
-can teach us something about the possi- 
bilities of adoption. 

Small Non-conformist chapels in the 
villages of England have for eighty or a 
hundred years been able to make their 

own contribution’ to rural life due to 
- successful adoption by larger chapels in 
' the country towns. 


_ How the Tories Work 
_ Let us quote Commonsense, published by 


t 
the Farnham (Surrey) Conservative Asso- 
ciation—‘Firstly we have played an active 
part in the Surrey County Victory 
Crusade, sending parties of canvassers 
regularly to Mitcham before and during 
the election. Merton and Morden 
/was another Socialist seat in Surrey. On 
February 4th our Member and a coach- 
load of supporters went over to hold an 
open-air meeting, part of a big drive to 
start the Conservative election campaign 
there. The result was a- majority of 
2,793, for the Conservative candidate. . . . 
Then we sent money further afield to 
-marginal seats in Kent. We sent {250 to 
Bexley and the Conservative candidate 
got in by a majority of 133. We also 
sent {250 to Chislehurst and here the 
Conservative candidate got. in by a 
majority of 167. Perhaps it is not too 
much to claim that our timely contribu- 
tions helped to tip the scales in both 
places.’ ; 

In the recent local government elections 
several Labour Parties in the County of 
London sent teams of workers to assist in 
Middlesex and Kent, a gesture which was 


warmly welcomed by the lucky recipient 
Parties, but really lasting results will be 
attained by a more permanent basis of 
adoption. 

Most marginal constituencies have one or 
two wards or.a number of polling: districts 
which have proved difficult to organise. 
It is here that elections are won or lost. 
Generally the biggest difficulty has been — 
that of providing sufficient manpower. 
These districts must be built uo and the 
Labour vote consolidated if marginal Tory 
seats are to be gained for Labour. 


The adopting Party might be invited to 
supplement the work of the membership 
in those wards or districts by carrying on, 
side by side with the local membership, 
recurring membership campaigns and 
regular propaganda. 


Necessity of. Briefing 


Conditions will be very different in the 
marginal constituency from those which 
apply in the Labour stronghold; even the 
streets may have a. different appearance; 
there will probably be less houses to the 
acre; perhaps less families to the house, 
and often a new obstacle to overcome— 
the ‘No Hawkers, No Canvassers’ glance 
which some suburban housewives reserve 
for all who knock on their doors. Working 
visitors to a marginal constituency should 
be briefed about the street and its occu- 
pants before commencing on. the knocker. 
A map of each polling district should be 
available to the visitors similar to those 
provided for.in parliamentary by-elections. 
Local comrades should always join the 
visitors in their tasks. These remarks 
apply equally to membership campaigns 
and elections. 


Propaganda is not the only problem 
confronting marginal and backward con- 
stituencies—Party education is a depart- 
ment in which assistance is required. A 
strong Labour Constituency Party could 
arrange to send a whole series of speakers 
to private ward and local Party meetings 
whereat discussions can be initiated ‘on 
national and local policy. Most of the 
Labour strongholds have the advantage of 
chairmen of committees on local authori- 
ties. These men and women, ripe in 
experience, can do much to encourage and 
educate our membership in other areas. 
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PRACTICAL ELECTIONEERING—1. 


The Central Committee Room 


by JIM RAISIN, London District Organiser ; 


< 


HAVE BEEN COMMISSIONED to write a 
series of articles on the practical 
aspects of electioneering and, in con- 
sidering my plan for the series, several 
different methods suggested themselves. 
I might have approached the question 


from the angle of man-power or of 


finance, or of policy and _ presentation. 
These are, indeed, all matters which must 
be taken into account in the building of 
an efficient election-fighting machine and 
they will all .be dealt with in these 
articles, but as the emphasis is to be 
upon the practical aspects of. election- 
eering, I have preferred to build the 
articles upon an election institution which 
is universally recognised—the Committee 
Room. 


The Focal Point 


The Committee Room is the hub of the 
election organisation. It is inconceivable 
that a real fight could be waged without 
a committee room system of some sort, 
and we may reasonably think of the whole 
election effort as radiating from, or 
operating towards, the Committee Room. 
I shall have occasion to refer to several 
kinds of committee room, so it may be 
as well if, at the commencement, I define 
my terms. As I see it, there are four 
kinds of committee room, viz. (i) Central, 
(i1) Main, (iii) Branch, and (iv) Polling Day. 
The various functions of the rooms are 
fairly well known, although some doubt 
may exist about the purpose of a Main 
Committee Room. I hasten to say that 
such a room may not always be necessary, 
but I shall try to show how such an 
element in the election organisation can 
increase efficiency. My definition is as 


\ 


follows : 

Central Committee Room — Election 
Agent’s registered office and head- 
quarters of the campaign. 

Main Committee Room—Co-ordinating 


centre over a group of branch rooms. 
Branch Committee Room—Actual oper- 
ations centre for area covered. 

Polling Day Committee Room—<Actual 
operations centre for polling purposes 
for the area covered. 

My conception of the purpose of the 
Central Committee Room is that it is the 
Control Room of the election. This is a 
valuable description because it indicates 
some of the limitations as well as its 
powers. ‘Control’ and ‘Operations’ seldom 


combine effectively and this is true of! 
electioneering. al 
The existence of a control centre makes. 
possible the carrying through of a. 
planned effort embracing all factors: 
known at the beginning of the campaign, 
but allowing for ordered adjustment te. 
the circumstances as they arise. In this 
way the total effect of the campaign is’ 
a mounting crescendo of activity reaching 
its peak at the point of operation, that is, 
as the elector prepares to go to the poll, 


Planning 


A control centre is a farce if it lacks 
adequate information about not only what 
is intended, but also what is actually 
being done. But it is not sufficient to 
provide a very good service of informa- 
tion to the Central Committee Room. 
True, such a service would do much to 
correct errors of judgment, to rationalise 
‘hunches’ and to put incidents into true 
perspective. That is a good deal, but it 
is not enough. It is necessary also that 
a general plan should have been evolved 
covering all aspects of the election, so 
that it might be applied, in an orderly 
way, to the various parts of the cam- 
paign as they come under consideration 
throughout the course of the election. 
Reduced to practical terms, this means 
that a system of wall-charts, or other 
visible form of control, should be devised, 
showing operations both as planned and 
as actually carried out. 

Such charts need not be beautiful and 
must not be over-elaborate, or they will 
not be maintained in practice. Without 
some such form of control, however; the 
campaign is likely to resolve itself into 
(a) a series of unco-ordinated local 
activities, or (b) a spasmodic effort, 
dependent upon the attention given by. 
the agent to this or that aspect of the 
election at a given time, or (c) a com- 
bination of both. 

So, a well-conducted Central Committee 
Room will be adequately equipped with 
some form of chart for record and con- 
trol, covering a number of aspects of the 
campaign. The obvious needs are Meet- 
ings; bulk issue of literature, and canvass- 
coverage (but not analysis, which must be 
secret). Other routine matters which will 
bear this treatment are contact with 


specialised groups and Candidate’s per- 
sonal canvass. , 


Fae pu 
is important. 


ome ova apee 


rpose, — ees 
p . bal 1 . ' 
What is really being done in a Central 


Committee Room is first, the breaking 


down of the operations of the organisa- 
tion In two separate ways (a) vertical and 
(b) horizontal; and second, the synchro- 
nising of all activities towards one great, 
sustained thrust. The vertical aspect 
Teveals the campaign as consisting of 
several main operations, while the hori- 


zontal aspect. shows the election: as a | 


number of local undertakings each of 
which is, to a considerable extent, com- 
plete in itself. . ”_ 

The record should thus reveal, after a 
few moments’ study, the campaign in any 


of its general aspects, or in respect of any © 


of the local units. It is extremely 
important that some such facility should 


exist because, immersed as are the agent — 


and candidate in the innumerable details 
which make up the campaign, they may 
overlook the fact that the election, to the 
elector, is rather a simple thing. 

I do not mean as to the way in which 
he should vote, but as to the acts-of the 
election as they affect him. An election 
consists, for him, in (a) a few meetings 
of whichi he may learn, (b) an apparently 
casual call at his home by one or more 
representatives of the contending parties, 
(c) a certain amount of open-air activity 
and (d) the radio talks. Newspaper 
interest, local or national, he tends to 
regard as reportage. 

Everyone with any function of import- 
ance in an election must keep it firmly in 
his mind, all the time, that everything 
planned and everything done through the 
election organisation has one purpose: to 
influence the mind of each and every 
elector towards OUR candidate and 
against our ‘opponents. That is to say 


that we have to think continuously about. 


the ways in which the election campaign 
makes its impact upon the electors. And 
this means, of course, that a balanced out- 
look must be maintained. 


Responsibility of Agent 

Above all, this responsibility of keeping 
a balance in the various measures planned 
and executed rests upon the, Agent. 
Unless he sees the election ‘in the round’ 
he will produce either a very one-sided 
undertaking with, perhaps, some excellent 
features, or else a flat, unenterprising 


effort which .generates little enthusiasm . 


among his workers or interest among the 
electors. 


establish several more or less separate 


is nothing short of a menace. 


~ bi a 


sections to deal with particular aspects 
of the election; and he will devise ‘the — 
means of co-ordinating the operations of ~~ 
these sections. Some agents try to effect 
this co-ordination by dealing with — 
everything themselves, but this is a 
delusion. All that happens is that the 
sectional aspects become confused because 
every detail has to pass through' the — 
bottleneck of the agent’s desk. He thinks ~ 
that this is ‘keeping control. in his own | 
hands’, but in fact he is not really exer: 
cising control at all. He is all the time 
trying to catch up. — aaa Cea 

He can only give attention to one matter — 
by neglecting another equally urgent or 
important. 


He is not the general of the en 
campaign: he is the prisoner. a 
‘One Man Band’ Complex Out — 
But if trying to keep all detail in the 
hands of the agent is unprofitable, it is 


almost equally unwise to ‘departmental- 
ise’ to excess. . Only very experienced 


agents should try to run’ a Central Com- Ny 
mittee Room on by-election lines, when 
professional agents are usually available. it 
Where too much in the way of division ae 
in the work is attempted, it is often i. 
necessary to take time off from work to eB 
attend -conferences called ‘to straighten a 
out difficulties and relate one activity to mt 


Nevertheless, although there 
from attempting to 


Sats 
a 


the others. 
is some danger 
create too high-powered a Central Com- 
mittee Room organisation, I think it ie 
should be said emphatically that an effi- : 
cient election’ campaign, especially in.a _ ‘ 
marginal constituency, cannot be run on 
the old-fashioned one-man-band idea. 
The agent who thinks he can compre- 
hend in his own person all the functions 
which ought to be performed at the centre 
He not 
only deceives others: he does worse, .he ~~ 
deceives himself! 
It thus appears that at the Central 
Committee Room several officers, each 
having a well-defined sphere of influence ral 
and of responsibility, are located and are 
working under the direct authority of the 
agent. It is hardly necessary to add that 
reasonable physical facilities. must exist, 
for good work is seldom done if the con- 
ditions are really bad. 


So much for’ the 
Room. 

Ia further articles I shall try to show 

how it functions in relation to the other 
committee rooms, and otherwise. 


Central Committee 


ie 
ie 


 encies. 


ways from those which preceded it. 


could be gained in the way of new 


s been a truly ‘rural’, “County yet 
industrial’, safe and impossible constitu- 
The conditions have varied from 
difficult to relatively easy fights, and yet 
this most recent effort differed in many 


Tory Machine — 
_ Although our opponent. was described as 


a Lib. Nat. with Con. support, he was 


P in the hands of the Tory Central Office 


machine. It is no use writing down the 


Laat of this force: we are gétting used’ 


o seeing the same faces emerging from 


the Tory Committee Rooms, each a 


specialist in his or her own field. Canvass 
_. Officer, Meetings Officer, Transport Officer, 


Postal Vote Officer, and what have you. 
They worked with a will because, in the 


- words of one of the leading Yorkshire 


Tory staff at the outset of the campaign, 
‘This is the first breach’ in your By- 
election record: you’ve had it’. They 
felt like that right up to two hours before 
the close of the poll, and rightly so. In 
my opinion, they had the best candidate 
they have had in a Yorkshire by-election 
since 1945, a fully-geared machine, the 
Radio ~Doctor, Anthony Eden and _ all, 
and only 1,000 votes to turn. 


The Pull to Victory ' 


Defeat was never inside the Labour Com- 
mittee Rooms, nor was there any sign of 
extreme confidence: it was appreciated 
that hard-going was the order of the day. 
Everyone went to it with a will which 
could only mean victory. 

The short campaign made it more 
necessary than in previous by-elections to 
call upon the Yorkshire Movement for 
assistance. We did this knowing that 
each party was faced with its own prob- 
lems arising from the Municipal and 
Urban Elections, but the response was 
grand. An added difficulty in connection 
with the canvass arose from the custom 
of the district for the housewife ‘to go 
out to work’. This meant that day-time 


canvassing registered a 


Known Labour vote was reco 


perience, because among them there after visit was made to the apathe 


’ General Election vote could have b 


higher 1 
‘outs’ than usual. — = ee 
On Polling Day the enthusi: 
one was put to the test. Car 
‘pullers-out’ worked to ensur 


ss a 4 


supporter until their vote was cast, anc 
so well did they work that, given anotl 
thirty workers from six to nine p.m. 


maintained. i 
Postal Vote — , is 
The Returning Officer expressed his 
opinion that the 1,300 registered posta 
voters represented a higher percentage 0 
the total electorate than any other con 
stituency. Cf this figure no less 
g60, and possibly more, were registerec 
as a result of the efforts of the Tor} 
machine. ~ : i 
Surely, herein lies an important lessor 
for all agents, secretaries and active 
workers to learn, if their experiences a 
the General Election have not alre 
driven it home. The sick and the agec 
must be registered NOW if our workers 
time and energy on Polling Day are t 
be effectively used on the apathetic, bu 
otherwise able-bodied, voters. f 
The Tories proved once again that — 
fairly comprehensive registration can b 
obtained if attention is given to the prok 
lem prior to an election. They nearl 
won Brighouse and Spenborough on th 
postal vote and it was pathetic to liste 
to the appeals_of our key workers fe 
additional cars to convey the aged an 
infirm to the poll. 

The Result 

Our majority was 437 on an 85.1 per cen 
poll. It was a splendid achievemei 
gained against a _ strong, confide 
opponent, by the steady plodding wo 
of those who came from far and near | 
assist the excellent local team. Jot 
Wainwright, the agent, and his fellc 
workers earned our thanks and the Yor 
shire Movement is feeling very hap] 
that it has maintained our grand b 
election record. 

We now humbly, but hopefully pr 
that the powers that be will, if b 
elections do occur, ensure that th 
be held elsewhere than Yorkshire! 


“ 


HERE ARE TWO SsysTEmMs of Local 
Government in Britain and each has 
mething to learn from the other. One 
of the things the English and Welsh 
System could copy from the Scottish is the 
fixed date for local elections which is 
always the first Tuesday in May. This 
dating brought our Burgh Council 
elections a week or so in advance of those 
in England, and if the English newspapers 
€afried the same headlines as. the Scot- 
tish ones on May 3rd, you must have had 
the impression of a pro-Tory landslide. 
‘Sweeping Tory Gains’, ‘Heavy Labour 
Losses’, ‘Local Pendulum Swings Right’. 
These were the gist of our headlines. 
The fact was that Labour lost 35 seats 
and gained 21—a net loss of 14 seats in 
about 400 contested, which, taking the 
aggregate results over the last four years, 
still leaves us about 250 seats up. This, 
though we don’t like it, is neither a 
‘sweeping’ nor a ‘heavy’ loss. 
Unlabelled Candidates 

It is always one of our most. difficult 
annual tasks to prepare an accurate record 
Of precise gains and losses. So many of 
our small Burgh Councils operate osten- 
sibly on a ‘non-political’ basis, with 
unlabelled candidates. Yet the political 
affiliations of each candidate are known 
fo every elector, and political divisions 
take place on the Council just as if there 
were formal groups. .This is very difficult 
to understand south of the Border, but 
the practice persists in spite of ten solid 
years of argument, persuasion, insistence 
and edict. 

Therefore, when computing our results I 
Rave ignored these unlabelled candidates 
altogether and counted only those who 
stand openly as Labour Candidates, spon- 
sored and supported by their local Labour 
Parties. Attempts to include the others 
in the past have resulted—in denials, 
contradictions and trouble. However, if I 
had included them this year the Scottish 
results would have broken about even, 
without any appreciable gain or loss on 
either side. . 

* Small as our overall loss is, it is being 
paid for at a high and. hard price, for 
practically all our losses were in strategic- 
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By JOHN TAYLOR, Secretary, Scottish Council 


‘general Tory plan to 


ally important places where they cost us 
the control of the Councils in Glasgow 
(2 losses), Aberdeen (1), Kilmarnock (2), 
Motherwell (1), Dunfermline (2), Port 
Glasgow (1) and Dumbarton (4). 


In these places the new Tory majorities 
have been ruthless in implementing forth- 
with the policy of-‘To the victor, the 
spoils’. They have grabbed ‘every local 
office, especially those on the public 
services to which local authorities can 
appoint representatives, and they have 
discarded the expert, experienced service 
of many highly respected figures in the 
public life of Scotland just because they 
were originally appointed by Labour- 
controlled Councils, replacing them with 
people notorious for their opposition to 
the whole idea of nationalised industries 
and services. 

Probably the same thing is happening 
in England and is obviously part of a 
sabotage these 
services from within. The Tory fifth 
column is at work and_.this should give 
our people an additional incentive not 
only to recover ground lost in the last 
year or two, but to reach a stronger 
position than we have ever held before. 
This year our greatest handicaps were 
an electorate sated with elections and too 
fed up to take any interest; local Labour 
Parties denuded of their resources by the 
General Election and unable to reach their 
normal not very bright standards of 
publicity. I believe, however, these handi- 
caps could have been overcome if our 
local machines had put in an effort in 
basic electioneering equal to that—they 
expended in the General Election. 

In addition the new  viciousness of 
Toryism in control is dispelling the un- 
seen coalitions, the ‘all _boys together’ 
atmosphere in the committee rooms of 
Town Halls, raising political temperatures 
in the Council chambers and producing 
some honest-to-goodness Party political 
battles over local issues which are the 
life blood of local politics. If this pro- 
duces (as I think it will) more and better 
candidates, more workers and less general 
public apathy, the 1950 results will cause 
us no regrets 
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BOROL GH ORGANISATION 
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Cares HAVE ALTERED considerably in 
relation to Borough Organisation 
since the war. Prior to the war it was the 
usual practice for Divisions in some 
divided Boroughs to go their own way in 
relation to organisation of membership 


and the conduct of General and Local ° 


Government Elections, and we found that 


Parties were organising as single units 


with no relation to each other as far as 
policy or organisation was concerned. 
To-day, however, opinion is hardening 
fast (with the blessing of the Agents’ 
Union and the National Executive Com- 
mittee) towards co-ordination by the 
Central Party in the organisation of 
membership drives and the conduct of 
Elections and this is especially true of 
Birmingham, a divided Borough with 
thirteen Constituencies, in which there 
are no full-time Agents. 


Co-ordinated Plan 
‘The Borough and Constituency Parties 
have accepted the principle of Assistant 
Organisers working under a Borough 
Organiser and this has been extremely suc- 
cessful in this city and has already shown 
dividends. _We are able to get a 
co-ordinated plan of campaign working 
throughout the city either in relation to 
elections or to membership drives and 
we are able to save a considerable amount 
of money in printing costs by the placing 
of bulk orders for material. 

All this is being done without taking 
away any rights from the Constituency 
Parties. 

With the approach of a General Election, 
the Borough Party had constant consulta- 
tions with Divisional Party representatives 
and immediately part-time and. voluntary 
agents were appointed, initiated a scheme 
for their training. A review of organisa- 
tion in the various constituencies was 
undertaken and plans were made for the 
strengthening of the weaker parts of the 
city. This would not have been possible 
under any other scheme but a central 
co-ordinating committee. 

The Borough Party was responsible to 
a large extent in providing Divisional 
Agents and Candidates with a consider- 
able amount of material for their cam- 
paigns. For instance, we provided over 

2% million envelopes. 
3,000 Wall Charts. 


Advice From Birmingham 


by HAROLD NASH, Secretary, Birmingham Borough Labour Party 
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3,000 Checkers’ Pads. 
1,500 Committee Room Posters. 


208 16-sheet posters, and | 
4,500 other double-crown posters. rs 


Liaison With Trade Unions 7 
One of the best features of the Electior 
Campaign, however, was the setting up 03 
a Joint Trade Union and Labour Party 
Liaison Committee. Full-time Organisers 
representing all the Unions having mem 
bership in Birmingham, sat upon thi: 
committee and planned a Trade Unior 
Campaign to. run side by side with the 
Political Campaign, and I am confiden 
that the work of this Trade Union Liaisor 
Committee did much to bring about th 
splendid results achieved in Birmingham 

The Gommittee held open-air lunch-hou: 
meetings in every factory of any size a 
least once during the campaign, and a 
these meetings a considerable amount 0 
literature was sold, and hundreds o 
Party members enrolled as a result. 

The Committee was responsible for th 
production of a special Victory Badg 
which sold in thousands in the workshops 
and it was an inspiring sight to stam 
outside a factory to see hundreds o 
workers proudly displaying Labour’s Re 
Victory Badge. 

The Liaison Committee also made them 
selves responsible for the raising of a 
Election Fund and through the medium o 
donations and collections, a considerabl 
amount of money was raised. So muc 
so, that we were able to pay off the out 
standing accounts of the Divisional Partie 
and carry a goodly sum forward to 
fund for the Local Government Election: 

Trade Union offices also supplied a squa 
of voluntary typists who were at th 
disposal of Candidates and Agents ever 
evening throughout the whole of th 
Election Campaign. 

Local Research 

For: months before the Election, a sma 
Research and Study Group had considere 
Party propaganda in relation to Birmin; 
ham’s needs and problems. During tk 
Election Campaign itself, this Grou 
produced speakers’ notes which wei 
invaluable to Candidates and CanVassers 

On reflection, I am convinced that tt 
new system of organisation operated ; 
Birmingham, came through the Gener, 
Election Campaign very successfully. 
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| ie IMPORTANCE of aoe ae records is 
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‘ 


always being referred to whenever 


' agents and active workers ate brought 
_ together at’schools and conferences, While 


the emphasis is usually placed: on electoral 


‘records, a word or two about a special 


We 


_ party record needs to be said. 
_ books of the party are important historical 


Minute 


documents and should be treated as such 
by being kept in a place of safe custody. 
Two letters in my post the other day 


brought this home to me very forcibily 


and will serve to illustrate the necessity 


x 


for keeping track of old minute books, 


Echoes from the Past 
The first letter asked for a sight of any 


_ correspondence, that might’be in our files, 
_ which had passed between Head Office and 


a local party in its early days, the writer 
having been asked to compile a history 
‘of the local party. 

_ The second ietter referred to a difficulty 
being experienced in obtaining a small 
sum of money from the bank, which had 
‘been put into a separate account’ many 
years ago for a special purpose, The 
trustees had died or left the district. 

In each case the minute books would have 
helped considerably, but they could not 
be found. 

Another case comes to my mind. A 
*much larger sum of money had been set 
aside for building premises by a joint 
Trades Council and Labour Party. Some 
years later, it split into separate industrial 
and political organisations, and a dispute 
arose over the division of this particular 
fund. 

Every effort was made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement without success, and 
the party sought legal advice. The 
solicitor asked if any documentary 
evidence could be produced but, although 
they were certain that the minutes would 
substantiate the party’s claim, a search 
failed to locate the minute book. In 
order to get the matter settled, the party 
had no alternative but to accept a smaller 
sum than the one to which it felt really 
entitled. 

In ‘Party Organisation,’ Harold Croft 
suggests than an inventory should be kept, 
by the auditors, of the bank pass books, 
the account and minute books and any 
ether financial documents of the party, 
and that it should be checked at each 


annual audit. This is very sound advice 
which no party can afford to ignore. 


And now a word about those canvass . 


records. , 
Yes! We are back now to that old fay- 
ourite—the marked register. What has 
happened to your canvass records of the 


last General Election? Has the 1950 regis- . 


ter been marked up from it? If not, make 

a start right away before the records are 

lost, or put out for salvage. Recently, I 

saw a complete constituency register 

marked up, showing not only how each 
elector had promised to vote on the last 
three occasions, but also indicating 
whether he was a trade unionist, his 

occupation and if he would display a 

window bill. 

Just think for a moment on the uses to 
which you could put such information in 
your own constituency : 

A membership campaign directed specific- 
ally at those persons. who consistently 
vote Labour; 

Selective distribution of literature among 
persons concerned in a particular indus- 
try, e.g., publications on the nationalisa- 
tion of transport to all transport workers; 

An immediate delivery of window cards at 
any election. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that all 
this information can be obtained in a 
short time. The register I saw took many 
years to compile, but unless someone had 
been prepared to make a start on the job 
it would not: have become the most 
treasured possession in the hands of the 
agent. 

Even if only two or three streets were 
canvassed at the last election, you have 
the basis of a marked register, which can 
be built upon. A start might even be made 
by filling in on the register the details 
of members of the Party and their immedi- 
ate friends. So long as the marking is 
kept going, it will always prove of great 
use, even in the early stages, 

Don’t shy off because the clerical work 
involved in transferring the information to 
the new register each year may take up 
time that you could devote to other 
matters : there is usually someone in every 
party prepared to sit at home and do a 
job of this character who would not other- 
wise be employed. 

Make a start now—you may have cause 
to regret it if you don’t. 
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6 ND I THEREFORE MOVE, Mr. Chairman, 
that this Party commences open-air 
meetings in the division at the earliest 
possible date.’ sf 
It has been a passionate session at the 
Management Committee. Delegate after 
delegate has called for immediate action 
in the propaganda field. A reverse in the 
General Election and no spectacular pro- 
gress in the Council elections has produced 
an urge to ‘get something done.’ One 
Ward, ‘putting the feelings of others into 
words, has suggested a return to the street 
corner; .it has met with unanimous 
acclamation. Unanimous, that is, except 
for old Ned Jones. 
He’s heard the same motion a dozen 
times before. He’s seen the failure of the 
ventures and, courting scorn, he says. so! 
But this is no time for hesitancy. Every- 
one listens to him with an air of polite 
boredom and a few minutes later the 
motion, by an overwhelming majority, 
becomes a resolution, : 
So far, so good. But what next? The 
Secretary, whose role in the Party is that 
of co-ordinator and administrator rather 
than propagandist, accepts the task of 
organising the meetings with somewhat 
less enthusiasm than that shown by the 
originators of the idea. For him it is 
‘just a job of work’ and it must take its 
turn along with the dozen other tasks that 
have emerged from the meeting. 


you speak at them? 


hem? And how 
Smith, I was wondering if h 
speakers are arranged. Who ar 
The usual small group of stalwa 
same few who have tried so many time 
beforesr ee: i pak 
Almost as an afterthought the Secret: 
announces the meetings—theré are a str 
of them—in his next circular to th 
Wards. He appeals for support. 


a 


says Eric 


A fortnight later, on the Thursda 
before the first Saturday meeting, 
imminence of the event forces him 
renewed action. Literature?’ Oh,” 
League of Youth will handle that. 
speaks to the Secretary. She is anxious to 
help—but pessimistic. There is a League 
social on Saturday evening but, well, she 
will do her best. ; q 
No need to worry about a rostrum, the 
Party has had one for years. And the 
site? -Obviously the corner opposite the 
Granada—it’s the ‘accepted’ place. The 
Secretary is happy. All has been 
arranged, and so soon after the Manage-_ 
ment Committee’s decision . . . . 
Comes Saturday evening. Opposite the 
Granada a tiny group surrounds Labour’s 
faded rostrum. Two Leaguers, despairing 
of selling the outdated literature they 
carry, stand chatting in a separate group 
of half-a-dozen Party members. They 
comprise half the audience! Two hours 
later the scene is little changed (except 
that the Leaguers have gone off to their 
social), and two weeks later—after an 
interval of one ‘rained. off’ meeting—the 
setting remains unchanged. 

The Party persists for a month but 
support is still not forthcoming and then 
with the advent of new ideas and activities 
Framptonwick’s open-air meetings are 
‘temporarily’ abandoned—to the accom- 
paniment of Ned Jones’s ‘I told you so.’ 

x * * 
6 Are I THEREFORE MOVE, Mr. Chairman, 
that this Party commences open-air 

meetings in the division at the earliest. 
possible date. ; 
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iat Pa a apport ~ I 

Jones objecting, pointing out th 
of previous attempts to organise 
air meetings with any success. | 
Chairman sums up the position, 
essing the necessity to bear Ned Jones’s 
90ints in mind and therefore the need to 
an wisely. He points out the volume of 
ork already being carried by the 
orary Secretary and suggests the 


.> 
on 


= : 


‘members perhaps—to take charge of the 
meetings. Perhaps 
Resolution, Black Ward’s delegate, would 
Be interested he suggests. The man from 
Black Ward is interested and alpng with 
two others—one of them a member of the 
Executive—the committee is formed. 
They hold their first meeting a few 
nights later. The next day a letter goes 
to all Wards and affiliated organisations 
asking them to supply names of speakers 
and also of possible sites within their 
‘areas. At the same time a member visits 
the League of Youth, enlists its support 
for literature distribution, and also at least 
One speaker to deal with youth topics. 
The Party’s rostrum is eyed appre- 
hensively. In many places the paint is 
peeling and the whole is a very rickety 
structure. The Committee decides against 
using it, Whilst a new, stronger and 
smarter stand is being made by a 
‘Carpenter-member, arrangements are made 
‘to use a small car equipped with sunshine 
roof. Boards to carry  double-crown 
posters—at least 6—are made, and planks 
placed across the front seats for the 
“speaker to stand on. 

Biscintdueick, not lacking finance, is 
able to place a display advertisement in 
the local press advertising the meetings, 
and handbills—either printed or dupli- 
¢ated—are prepared for the night of the 
meeting. They inform the reader that a 
meeting will be held regularly at the site 
on a certain evening. 

Back from the wards come suggestions 
for sites and» each one is carefully 
‘examined in the light of local circum- 
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formation of a small committee—three ~ 


the following week. 


the Mover of the, 


haphazard 
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speakers to use but for adv 


_order to give ‘names’ to the reporter. 


& 
advertising the meeting 


e ad . it is’ also” 
available on the actual night, nof for | the © 


tise 
before the meeting starts. Avge 
All who have expressed willingness 
speak are asked to attend as well as othe 
members in order to form the nucleus of ote 
the audience, The Organiser prepares an 
agenda for the Chairman, allowing as _ 

many as possible to speak and ass 
those omitted that they will be requ 


~ 


On the actual night the weather 
the meeting to go on with a mod 
degree,of success, An invitation has bee y 
sent to the local press to ‘cover’ it and at 
least one local councillor or the prospective 
parliamentary candidate has spoken ae MS 

In 4% j 
the event of the paper not being repre- 
sented a report is submitted to the Editor. - 
Thus further press publicity is obtained — 
in addition to the display advert. ye 

On the night of the fourth meeting rain © 
falls steadily from early afternoon. 
Lacking the finance to have secured a 
‘standby’ hall the Party has the loud- 
speaker tour the district announcing the | 
meeting’s cancellation. fe 

Week by week the meeting ‘takes place. — 
The knowledge of its existence spreads 
through the town, Tories come to heckle_ 
and are not ‘squashed’ but given a degree 
of liberty in order to arouse more interest, — 
and finally Framptonwick Labour Party’s 
open-air meeting is an_ established 
institution. ve 

* * *- ic, my 

HICH METHOD does your Party choose % 
when arranging meetings. The first, . 

and ill-planned? Or _ the 
second, well thought out and _ persisted 
with ? Probably few Parties are either 
as good or as bad as these illustrations. ’ 
But no one can expect any success with : 
slipshod, organisation of an open-air meet- 
ing or. an election. It just isn’t a case 
of rolling along with a soapbox and some 


greasy literature. The earlier many 
parties realise that, the sooner they will 
experience success and~ not persistent 
failure. 


Now is the time to start! The summer 
evenings are here. It is first-rate pre- 
paration for the coming General Election 
both in spreading propaganda, making 
members (always have a membership 


table on the site), and in training speakers 


for the less hectic indoor meeting. 
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SUCCESS STORY \ 


DIveE years’ EFForT in the Taunton Con- 
stituency, culminating in the February 
General Election, produced two startling 
results, both of which were a little unex- 
pected. The first, declared by the Return- 
, ing Officer, was a blow to our Party, in 
that we failed to hold the seat won for 
Labour for the first time in 1945, and 
which we regard as a temporary set-back; 
the second result was perhaps more start- 
ling, because in the four or five’ weeks 
following the Election, our- individual 
membership within the Constituency has 
“increased by over 100 per cent—in fact, 
from 3,000 to 7,263 members. 
It would be easy to attribute this remark- 
able increase to emotional reaction among 
- Labour supporters, but there would be 
little satisfaction in losing a Parliamentary 
Member to gain individual membership. I 
am convinced that whilst we have reaped 
the benefit of the expression of faith and 
confidence among the electorate, we have 
also reaped the harvest of years of patient 
organisation and preparation. 
Rural Problems 
It is necessary to appreciate the back- 
ground of such a Constituency as Taunton, 
and readers in the rural areas will under- 
stand the complexity of organisation to 


cover a Municipal Borough of 25,000 
electors, an Urban District of 5,000 
electors, and 64 parishes with 20,000 
electors. Within the urban areas, the 


organisation of Labour supporters within 
Wards and streets has presented no major 
difficulty, apart from that of securing the 
services of collectors to maintain constant 
contact. In the rural area, however, the 
problem of cohesive organisation presents 
countless difficulties ranging from the 
hangover of feudalism to the very real 
difficulty of maintaining contact with a 
membership spread over sparsely popu- 
lated tracts of countryside. It was this 
latter problem’ which proved to be our 
greatest weakness in election organisation. 
I need not dilate on the election cam- 
paign itself, with the exception that the 
Party and its members spared no effort in 
the fight to retain the seat in a three- 
cornered contest, a fight often handicapped 
by lack of working contacts in vital parts 
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After Defeat—Increased 
~ Membership f j 


By MAURICE J. BOUSFIELD, Agent, Taunton 


of the rural areas. .It was witb this knowy 
ledge that we faced the task of overhauling; 
our machinery in preparation for the next 
contést, but from the time of the decla 
tion of the count there was no question © 
a post mortem, but rather a desire fo 
immediate action to remedy the knowr 
weaknesses. : 

Instantaneous action was initiated by # 
hastily-called Rally in Taunton two days} 
after the declaration. This Rally was 
attended by~some 7,000 people from al 
parts of the Constituency, and our theme 
was one of confidence and determinatiom 
The immediate result of the Rally was a 
increase in membership of 1,000, including 
firm working contacts which have result 
in the formation of seven new Local Parti 
in hitherto “black” areas. 
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Action the Keynote ; 
Within two days of losing the election, the 
keynote for action was set, and Local 
Labour Parties started intensive member- 
ship drives within their areas. The recep 
tion of the new membership was, in the 
main, straightforward in the areas where 
Local Parties existed, although the rapi 
increase brought with it necessary con- 
siderations of retention of membership; 
and of sustaining interest. 

These tasks were tackled energetically; 
by utilising the enthusiasm of the newi 
members to the full in the important, jobs} 
to be found in every Party, namely, by 
enrolling their active help in collecting 
contributions in their street or area, by 
encouraging them to join canvass teams 
engaged on checking known Labour sup- 
porters for inclusion on the absent yoters’ 
register, and arranging Local Party meet- 
ings based on an interest theme rather 
than on routine business. 4 
Discussion groups were launched to bring 
new members fully into the train of Party 
and political events. Activities during the 
last two months have all been designed to 
provide the widest possible interest and 
maximum participation by the mass mem. 
bership, and this has proved of consider- 
able value in welcoming such members 
into the social and political spheres. 
Original plans for a May Day Rally were 
broadened in scope, again to provide an 


with, the Peale that Party 


tended. Canvass records have been used 
sera, basis for individual secant 
ives in local areas. 


fi “Decentralisation oe ' 


ul 

decentralise their organisation to obtain 

_ the maximum number of active helpers 

with the aim of securing a Party steward 

each street in urban areasy and each 
village. area in the countryside. This sub- 
ivision has proved of immense value in 
the maintenance of membership and the 
recording of such vital information as 
removals, and Party members qualifying 
for the absent vote. 

; It would be true to say that whereas the 
_Tapid membership increase was in large 
/M™easure unplanned, the Constituency 
organisation was prepared to cope with the 

' resultant tasks, and constant attention has 

been given by the Executive Conaniittee 

_and Party officers to adapting Local Party 
“structure to meet the new phase in our 
development. 

We are all conscious of the responsibili- 
| ties which a mass membership of 7,000 

‘ places on the Constituency Party. By the 
maintenance of membership, by methodi- 
cal collection, we shall gain added 
financial strength. By constant contact 
we shall enlarge the field of political 

education, and, of course, added strength 
means addeds workers. 

Realising the urgent need to educate our 


py propaganda to the electorate at large, 
we have instituted a monthly newsletter, 
| Deith a circulation to Party officers, collec- 
tors and canvassers, our aim being to 
supply them with talking points of both 
local and national character, to aid them 
in their education work among the mem- 
bership. 

Analysing our membership success, I 
place the following factors as being instru- 
mental in our advance: 

(a) Constant attention to Party organisa- 
tion prior to, ane during, the election 
campaign: 

(b) Immediate action to capitalise the 
political interest and support of the elec- 
torate at the conclusion of the campaign; 

(c) Use of canvass information as the 
basis of local membership drives; 


\ Wes, 
bat evelopment has been assisted and ex- | 


“All Local Parties have been encouraged to 


“own membership, and extend our spheres - 
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and the press. 


~ duct of Elections. 


jee 
and advertising —po 


IE SCOTTISH Vane League of 
Council have taken over the wh. 


the week 22nd to 29th halve 1950. C 
connar Camp is situated at Abington, nea 
the source of the River Clyde. — | 

Classes will be arranged on Party Organi- 
sation, Preparations for Elections and any a. 


About 300 persons can be accom- 
modated.. The cost for the. week is 
£3-10-0, which includes meals, and no. 
extra charges are made for sports and 
social and recreational activities arranged — 
at the camp. 
Bookings must be fans on the ar i 
priate form and accompanied by 
deposit: of 10/-, the balance of £3 pene 
paid not later than 1st July. All corres- 
pondence relating to the School Camp 
should be addressed to W. G. Marshall, 

The Labour Party, Scottish Council, 33; 
Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, C.2. - 
Further information is now at hand 
regarding lecturers who will be giving of 
their expert knowledge at the other i 
Summer Schools. 
The course in Party Organisation at — 
Beatrice Webb House, Leith Hill, Surrey, | 
from 15th to 22nd July, will be taken by 
John ‘Taylor, Secretary of the Scottish 

Council of the Labour Party, and from _ 
22nd July to 29th July, by Jim Raisin. ‘i 


Lecturing on the same subject at 
University Hall, Bangor, from 15th to > 
22nd July, will be Reg. Underhill, the 


West Midlands Region Organiser. 
The course in Local Government at | 
Beatrice Webb House, from 15th to 22nd 

July, will be taken by ‘Mrs. Joan 
Thompson, and that in International 
Affairs from 29th July to 5th August, by 

Mrs. Mary Saran, of the Socialist Van- 
guard Group. 

Each course lasts for one week and the 
inclusive charge for both schools is £5 58: 

per week, per student. 

To avoid possible disappointment, reser- 
vations should be made at once. Fuller 
particulars may be had from Morgan 
Phillips, The Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.r. 


= ORDER BEFORE PRICES RISE ‘ON JULY _ Ist 


We can supply all popular sizes. at 


the following very competitive prices :- 


under 50,000 over 50,000 
g” x 4"... —- 13/4 per 1,000 ~~ ~—-12/11 per 1,000 
6" x 4" 10/3 per 1,000 ~—-10/-_ per 1,000 
Ge SWS Hien tes 9/3 per 1,000 9/- per 1,000 


All prices include printing and purchase tax 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO: 
J. B. SHEARS & SONS 
191 NEW KING’S ROAD 
FULHAM : LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone: RENown 2704 


CLASSICS OF HUMAN FORTITUDE and 

e which have touched the heart 
onscience of the world have, for the 
part, been told through the medium 


cters whose ordeals, tragedies and 
mphs have become the living embodi- 
tt of social protest. — 

Pioneers to Power however (published 
- courageously by the 
ibour Party) John Yates has successfully 
versed this traditional technique, and 
las given us a book which speaks its 
message through the life and near-death 
f a great city. ™& is a considerable 


f rom its theme, and yet between its 
covers it gives us a story that belongs to 
all Britain’s people. (ioe 


ity’s Chronicle 

To say that it is factual or documentary 
would be to concede it less than justice, 
for in six weeks of high pressure writing 
‘the author has succeeded in conveying an 
unforgettable story that may become a 
“worthy companion to Fifty Years’ March. 
It does not, however, set out to be a 
history of Socialism, Trades Unionism or 
Co-operation. It. is essentially the 
chronicle of a city built by human toil 
‘and twice nearly destroyed by human 
/greed and conquest, and built again by 
‘the faith and practical enterprise of men 
-and women of vision and goodwill. 


It fascinates because it is told by one 
‘who knows every stick and stone of the 
place, told in’'warm, sometimes passionate 
phrases, rich in detail. It is often forth- 
‘right and opinionated—not always kindly. 

(Do’B.B.C. announcers really say “Leybah 
geen” for “Labour gain” I wonder?). 

And yet the narrative is that of the 
storyteller. An abruptly opened chapter 
sets the scene precisely : : 
“The youth of seventeen picked up the 
_ orange box and led the woman through 
‘the maze which was called Low Hill... 
The roads were laid out on the plan of a 
spider’s web. In the centre of the web 
was a circle of grass. The youth put 
_-down the orange box, stood on it, and 

said: “Ladies and gentlemen, this 

General Election of 1929 will be the most 
- momentous in our history. We have in 


an immortal company of fictional 


Coventry: 


achievement. At no time does it depart 


; actory system, far from d 
them (the workers) up and awa 
roots, came and nested in tl 
like a flight of friendly pigeo 
that in most cases doorways have be 
made to connect the attics together tho 
factories remain unaltered to this day, 
with some of the workers still living 
below. 
always over-scrupulous about su 


niceties as bye-laws. The original own 


of the Vernon Street block was not con- 


tent to sell power from his steam en: 


on one side of the street, but he dug a — s 
trench in the dead of one dark nigh 3 


laid down a shaft to carry power to the 


other side, and covered it up before day-- 


light. 


tions.’ - Foo 
Coventry Labour Party (30 Coundon 


Road) should be proud to be the pub- 


lishers of this book and of their miracu- 
lous achievement in being able to sell it 
at 3s. Copies’ can also be had from the 


. Labour Party Bookshop, Transport House, 


Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 


MONEY —CASH 
BRASS—TIN | 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS £2! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:—" 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE “FUND-RAISING”? 
RPE CIACISTS: 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 


The new capitalists. were not 


The trench, with the original = 
shaft still in place, was discovered only 
a year or two back during road excava- _ 
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YORKSHIRE BLAZES A ‘TRAIL 


Out of Bondage’ isa Phenomenon: 


Says DEREK AGNEW . 


RITTEN TO COMMEMORATE the Labour 
Party’s jubilee, James Gregson’s new 
play, Out of Bondage, does more than 
recount in an inspiring manner our ‘fifty 
years’ march.’ Its presentation is a 
memorial to the courage and ingenuity of 
to-day’s Socialists, for in giving birth to 
this phenomenon our Yorkshire comrades 
have broken through every conceivable 
barrier to their success. 


It is OUR Play 

I say ‘phenomenon’ with deliberation for 
I doubt if we shall again see the like of 
Out of Bondage. Here is a play written 
by one in the Movement, acted superbly 
‘by Labour women, most of|' whom had 
never before faced a spotlight, postponed 
on the eve of a General Election, and 
_ finally presented in the middle of an 
. important by-election (in the heart of 
country steeped in Labour history) to an 
audience that included names famous in 
Labour circles long before we reached 
Westminster in force. Were there ever 
such exceptional circumstances ? 
Watching the play, few in the audience 
could have appreciated the vast amount of 
organisation that preceded the rise of the 
curtain. It was in June of last year that 
the Halifax, Huddersfield and District 
Labour Women’s Advisory Council, which 
is now 23 years of age and has had a 
drama competition for the past twenty, 
decided to approach Gregson and enlist his 
help. A well-known B.B.C. producet, 
dramatist, and actor, he is a native of 
Brighouse, was at one time a member of 
the Huddersfield Town Council, and is at 
present a member of the Grassington 
Party. 


Yorkshire Woman Organiser Sara Barker 
made the approach. She asked him if he 
could write, ‘a play which will tell the story 
of Socialism’s contribution to the political 
and economic emancipation of women, and 
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at the same time tell the whole story of! 


the birth and achievements of the Labour’ 


Movement,’ : q 
Gregson’s reply ? ‘That’s a bit of a tall 
order ... but we’ll see what we can do.’ 


Less than four months later the play was} 
ready and within a week rehearsals had 
commenced with an eye to a February’ 


premiere. There. were three rehearsal 


points, Halifax, Brighouse, and Hudders-: 
to each of these centres. 


field, and 
travelled adjoining Women’s Sections res- 
ponsible for presenting one of the three 
acts. Act One, for instance, was rehearsed 


in Halifax by: local sections and others_ 
from Queensbury and Shelf, and Sowerby. 


There are 46 parts in the play—42 of 
them acted by women—as well as many 
choruses of ‘strikers,’ ‘suffragettes,’ and so 
on. Only three members of the entire 
cast had ever had any professional train- 
ing—the rest was raw material to be 
moulded by the producer. But any absence 
ot finesse at the outcome was over- 


shadowed by their unbounded enthusiasm. . 


Housewives (many of them with young 
children), industrial and _ professional 
workers, they threw themselves with zest 
into the task—from the 15-year-old to the 
‘actress’ aged nearly seventy! Many 


} 
‘ 


members of the League of Youth were — 


offered, and accepted parts. 


Marvellous Loyalty 


‘The women were marvellous in their 
loyalty,’ says Sara Barker. ‘Rehearsals 
were most religiously attended, many of 
those at work hastily snatching a meal to 
go straight from factory to stage. I would 
like to emphasise the depth of comrade- 
ship engendered among them.’ 

.Behind the scenes the back-room boys 
and girls were also busy. The stage 
manager—a Party member — brought 
sympathisers along and, with them, made 
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tient hours with needle and 


closed, lights turned off, costumes 
one side . . . silence descended 


and the Committee Rooms poured 
one involved. | nan 


alifax Women’s Section—had, per- 
the most difficult task. Costumes 
id to be found for 100 women—including 
horuses—with only the minimum of 
‘pense. About 18 were borrowed from a 

eatrical costumier; the rest had to come — 
ther from ‘family chests’ or from many 


thread. 


Some of the dresses used were, in fact, 
family heirlooms more than 100 years old. 
All was proceeding smoothly when 
uddenly . . . the General Election. The | 
noise and hubbub stopped. Books were 


laid to 
on the 


rehearsal points and out to the doorsteps 


every- 


With ‘the postponement camé the news 


that the original producer would be 


unable 


to continue, but fortunately Gregson was 
now back in Yorkshire. Another approach 


was made to him. 


‘You’ve written us a wonderful play, now 


dare we ask you also to produce it ?’ 


Rehearsals Restart 


Of course they dared, and of, course he 


accepted. The week following the Elec- 


tion rehearsals restarted and after 


dress rehearsal the premiére took place at 


a full- 


the Waring Green Community Centre, 


Brighouse, Yorkshire, on April 22. 
2udience consisted of delegates 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Colne 


The 
from 


Valley, » 


Sowerby, and Brighouse and Spenborough. 
Subsequent performances, this time open . 


to the general public, have been given at _ 


Slaithwaite, Colne Valley and Halifax 


‘two). 


What of the actual production ? Having 
previously read the play prior to snatching 


1 few hours from by-election du 


ties to. 


watch the premiére I confess I attended 
with some doubts. Out of Bondage is a 
yery fine piece of writing. The facilities 


»f a theatre and the abilities of 


a pro- 


essional company seemed necessary 


ngredients for success. 


How wrong I was!. The acting was 
uperb. Its high standard puzzled me 


intil I realised that the cast 


wasn’t 


acting, but reliving old memories. 


- might well have foundered; — 
James Gregson’s — brilliant pen it 
never have begun. ie are 


(= 
pioneer an unbeaten tack: eg I 
to single out names but to Sara 
_ and James Gregson ‘Must go P 
_ —praise. 


‘Without Sara’s drive the whole 


Bring It South! my vie 
The next step, to m ene is obvious. 
bring a Yorkshire cast down to Londo 
soon as circumstances allow. To prese 
Out of Bondage in a London theatre an; 
give the South the joy that Northern 
audiences have had in watching Labour’s 
thrilling story unfold before them on a 


stage. I only wish the political ‘waverers’ f 
could also see it—this play could be Gk 


powerful weapon in our armoury. at 


oe of the play—1/8 for single Powe * 
1/6 for three or more—details about — 
’ performing rights, can be obtained from 


Miss Sara Barker, 13 Queen Square, 
Leeds 2, Yorkshire.) ; 


To be well-informed, you 
must read... 


The 
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IN A TORY STRONGHOLD A 


Beach-head Established _ 


By Councillor R. P. WALSH 


AVING ENJOYED a very strenuous four 
H or five weeks as a full-time agent for 
the period of the General Election in the 
wilds of Tory Morecambe and Lonsdale, I 
have been sorting out my impressions, and 
as I do so I keep noting statements in the 
Labour Organiser that are well illustrated 
by events in this Tory stronghold. 


Morecambe and Lonsdale is a new con- 
stituency; it amalgamates Londsale, which 
takes in a large part of the Lake District, 
with the Morecambe part of the old Lan- 
caster Division. 


Lancaster Labour people breathed a sigh 
of relief when the general sort out of the 
constituencies gave them Carnforth and 
lost them Morecambe. Every constituency 
in the country owes a debt to Morecambe 
because the retired Tories who are so 
strongly entrenched there appear to come 
from all parts of England. 


So strong are the Tories in Morecambe 
that the only obvious reason for fighting 
there appeared to be to keep the More- 
cambe Tories from helping their Lancaster 
colleagues. ‘ 


Primitive Area 
The Lonsdale area is a little better. Here 
is a traditional farming area where the 
‘farmers are prepared to admit that they 
are better off than they ever were before 
but firmly intend to continue voting Con- 
‘servative, : 
It is a primitive area; there is the case 
of the secretary of the new High Furness 
Local Party who was out of work during 
the General Election and though no one 
could ever prove the belief it is fairly clear 
that his political activities led to his idle- 
ness. 


In this area we found a determination on 
the part of the local aristocracy to make 
sure that our message did not reach the 
farmers and in one case, in a private meet- 
ing of National Farmers’ Union members, 
we had the Labour candidate’s explana- 
tion of Labour policy destroyed by the 
deliberate rudeness of a member of one 
of Britain’s oldest families. 


It is still an area where spadework has to 
be done. In village after village a few 
names. were collected and very often they 
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turned out to be people willing to vot 
Labour but afraid to be openly connected 
Isolated individuals carry on what wo 
they can being continually faced with diss 
appointments. 
There is a Labour supporter in Grange 
over Sands who is always ready to defenc 
Labour ideals in the local press. There if 
the farmer beyond Hawkeshead who witk 
some. agricultural workers and forest 
men started the High Furness Party. 


Other local-parties will come. The basis 
of one is already existing in the Wharto 
and Silverdale areas and many contact 
have been made in the Ulverston area 
where there has long been a flourishing 
party. ; 


One-Man Fight 


We found one Labour supporter who with: 
out any heip contested a Rural Distri 
Council election for Labour and made < 
decided:impression, * 

The great difficulty facing the energeti 
Constituency party is that imposed by diss 
tance. For a great part of the year, the 
part with the good weather, the More+ 
cambe party is handicapped by the relativ 
inactivity of some of its best members whe 
are tied up in the activities of the holiday 
season. Others, and this applies in Ulver- 
ston, have long distances to travel frony 
work and the result is that very little time 
is available for organisation work outside 
the immediate home areas of these people: 
But the distance to be covered_in building: 
up the party is enormous and transport 
facilities are far from good. This re- 
inforces the argument of A. L. Williams 
in the May issue, that full-time agents are 
essential. 

There is hope in this area, even if it is 
a long-term hope. It is probable thai 
within a year the local parties will report 
much stronger positions as a result of the 
General Election work and that new parties 
will be in existence. 


The Liberal candidate at the General 
Election has since applied to join the 
Labour Party and provided it proves 
possible to do a fair amount of prelimi- 
nary work before the next General 
Election this is an area where the Con- 
servative majority will fall. 
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: YOUNG GENTLEMAN has been here to 
_ 4X see you about joining the Party. His 
mame is Attlee.’ A remark passed by a 
London East End housewife to her hus- 
band when he came home from work. Sub- 
sequent conversations, years of close 
friendship, and in 1945 this young man, 
who came for advice and information, 
" grown over the years into a mature repre- 
ae of the people, became Britain’s 
first Labour majority Premier. 
_ {Such was the absorbing chain of events 
which took me recently to a quiet, apple 
tree lined street in Millwall to meet Mr. 
and Mrs. George Cressall, the two prin- 
_ cipal characters in the story. 
‘On March 31st George Cressall retired 
after having been secretary-agent in 
Poplar since 1918. Thirty-two, crowded, 
colourful years during which he and his 
‘wife have rubbed shoulders with the 
famous, assisting them behind the scenes, 
‘leading unfortunately to a _ retirement 
- marred by ill health; to a deck chair in 
the sun of his back garden, musing and 
- thinking. 
Their Advice 
And what does Mr. Cressall, and Mrs. 
Cressall too, for that matter, think of? Of 
the Labour Party, what it has done, what 
it has become and where it may go. Dur- 
ing my visit to their home this thinking 
was expressed in words which, remember- 
ing the vast experience behind them, it 
would be well for every organiser and 
“active worker to take heed of. 
“Get back on to the doorsteps’ is the first 
message which George Cressall feels 
“should be stressed constantly. “The time 
will never come when the _ personal 
_approach is not the best,’ he added. 
Gaining the interest of young people is 
another aspect which George Cressall con- 
siders as important to-day as ever before. 
‘His work for Socialism began in 1907 
when he formeda branch of the 1.L.P. at 
Limehouse. Previously he had been a 
“member of the Liberal Party for some 
time. In 1912 he came to Poplar, the 
Borough where his work for the Labour 
Party was to come to full fruition. 
In 1918 he became secretary of the Party, 
a post by the way, which the other sup- 
tters had to beg him to accept. Quickly 
an impressive organisation was built up. 
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By HAMISH MACKINVEN 


They were the first Labour Party to win 
every seat in their Division on the Coun- 
cil, holding the L.C.C. seats and those on © 
the Board of Guardians as well. Similarly 
with representation in Parliament. Except 


for the Parliamentary election immediately - _ 


after the First World War, Poplar has 
always had a Labour member. 

1921 saw the great fight for the equalisa- 
tion of rates in London. Poplar Council 
refused to levy the L.C.C. and the Police 
Rate stating that they needed all the 
money they could collect for the relief of 
the poor, and Council work. This was 
regarded as contempt of court and the - 
majority of the Council went to jail, the 
men to Brixton and the women to 
Holloway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cressall were among the 
councillors sent to prison because, apart 
from their work in building up Labour in 
Poplar they were also active in the public 
life of their district. 

In 1931 George Cressall was made Mayor 


of Poplar and in 1943 a similar honour was 


bestowed on his wife, who performed her ~ 
duties at a time when the East End of 
London was subjected to the terror and 


devastation of German bombing, with that = 


tenacity which has always marked her 
out as someone different. is 
Talking of her imprisonment Mrs. Cress- 
all told me that Holloway was a dreadful © 
place in those days. ‘It was public opinion 
which got me out, crowds used to gather 
outside the prison shouting, “Release Mrs. 
Cressall.” They were getting ready for 
me to have my baby in prison but eventu- 
ally I was let out and allowed to go home.’ 


A Medal for Poplar 

Rising to leave, I was shown a tangible 
expression of the honour in which George 
Cressall is held—his O.B.E., awarded in 
1948. Mr. Cressall was not, quite sure 
whether he wanted to accept or not, he 
bas always preferred the background and 
the hard work to the limelight, indeed ' 
many years ago he refused entry to Ruskin, 
but in his own words, ‘it was the women - 
who persuaded me finally to accept—my 
wife and my daughter. Anyway, it was 
not really me who was receiving the medal, 
it was Poplar and all the grand people 
whom I have known there through the 
years.’ 
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